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in an especial manner, as soon as we can find 
leisure, we shall merely observe at present, that 
in onr opinion, the University does not afford 
the facilities it might and ought to do, even to 
private inquirers into this most interesting 
treasury of national knowledge. The regula- 
tions respecting the mode of access to any part 
of the contents of the MS. room, are so har- 
rassmg and vexatious in a variety of ways, 
as almost wholly to debar one from the pleasure 
and advantage of examining into them. We 
know that this is ascribed to the exclusive 
clauses of the eollege statutes in this regard, 
but we cannot help thinking matters might 
-still be greatly better managed. 

The third section of Mr. Anderson's book 
relates to the oral instruction of the Irish, and 
includes 'historical notices of all that has yet 
been Effected in preaching to the natives in 
their vernacular tongue, and the present deplo- 
rable condition of the country with regard to a 
stated ministry in the lauguage of the Irish 
people. ' On this point, we have only to ob- 
serve, that the author frequently seems to as- 
sume that the islanders are totally ignorant of 
Christianity, because they have never been in- 
structed by teachers of the reformed faith. 
This is not true, and it is a sort of unfairness, 
very popular with a certain class of writers and 
speakers at present. There are some men so 
ignorant of the faith and doctrine of the church 
of England, as to suppose that they are its 
most strenuous advocates, when they denounce 
the Roman Catholic religion, as something dif- 
ferent from, and opposed to, Christianity. We 
love and venerate the church of England, and 
we have devoted much of our life to the earnest 
study of its doctrine and discipline, and we can 
fearlessly avouch and prove, that it teaches no 
such doctrine. But it is vain to argue with 
men Who are ignorant of their own ignorance, 
and proud of it : they have indeed a great deal 
to be proud of. We happen to know something 
of these islanders ourselves. With the priest and 
the boatman for our only companions, we have 
landed from the little leathern corrach, which 
was saved from being swamped in the surge 
beating on the beach, only by a score of the 
hardy islanders rushing into the sea with the 
retiring wave, and bearing our frail and tiny 
bark securely to the shore upon their shoulders, 
before the swell had time to return. We have 
accompanied that priest to the ruined chapel, 
have watched the people trooping down the 
hill sides, Bfter travelling three, four or five 
miles in the deep snow to attend divine worship, 
and kneeling devoutly round the holy place in 
that inclement weather ; 

Their oaly canopy the tope of heaven. 

It is vain to tell us that these men have no 
religion. They believe in God. They believe 
and are baptized in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
have heartfof the life, and death, and resurrec- 
tion of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ; 

Haw guiltless blood for guilty man was shed, 
and they call it the story of peace. It is true 
that their belief is deformed with many human 
devices, and their worship debased by many 
unmeaning rites ; but we (whose zealous at- 
tachment to the Protestant faith is happily so 
well known as to place us far above any the 
remotest suspicion of compromise or indiffer- 
ence on that sacred subject,) declare with joy 
and thanksgiving, that beneath all their un- 



load of superstitious observances, we 
have been able to discover a strong under-cur- 
rent of true religion ; insomuch that many a 
time and oft, when we have marked their clear 
unclouded firm conviction of the certainty of 
the retributions of a future spiritual world 
their patient resignation under severe afflic- 
tion thence resulting, and their imperturbable 
confidence in the promises and the mercy of 
God, we have been constrained to say in our 
hearts, would that we, with all our boasted 
learning and discernment, possessed the child- 
like, perfect, and continual reliance upon God, 
of these poor simple ones. 

It is scarcely possible for those who are 
continually conversant with nature in her na- 
tive charms and naked sublimity, to be without 
a deep sense of natural religion; and when 
the eye of the soul sees God in clouds and 
sunshine, and the mental ear hears him in storms 
and billows, the glad tidings of the story of 
peace come easily and quickly home to men's 
bosoms and business, as affording the only 
sure shelter from every wave. True it is, 
and not a fable, that much error and evil 
remain to be removed ; and therefore do we 
most earnestly desire to second Mr. Ander- 
son's endeavours for the further and better in- 
struction of the people ; but we do not think 
that the very best way of effecting this desi- 
rable object, is to begin by telling them very 
offensive falsehoods about their present con- 
dition. 

We wish also to impress upon the world a 
conviction that has long been present to our 
own mind, that a vast number of the very 
poorest class in Ireland, possess an immense 
intellectual advantage over the corresponding 
class in every other country of the world, in 
that they are masters of two of the richest and 
most copious languages in Europe. We should 
be very sorry to see the Irish language lost in 
the acquisition of English, and we believe Mr. 
Anderson exceedingly over-rates the number 
of those who understand only Irish. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
and shall only repeat our warm commendation 
of the general excellence of the little work un- 
der review, and our hope that it may speedily 
reach the hands of such of our readers as are 
not yet intimate with its contents. 



Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LI V. Life of Sir 
William Wallace, of EUersUe. By J. D. 
Carrick. Vol. II. — Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co. ; and Hurst, Chance and Co., 
London. 

The opinion which we had occasion to express, 
in the 16th No. of the D. L. G. on the first 
volume of this Life of Wallace, remains unal- 
tered, after a perusal of the second : it carries 
the history from the appointment of Wallace 
as guardian or regent of Scotland, in the name 
of King John, to his public execution in Smith- 
field. Here one might naturally suppose " the 
Life" should have terminated, but for the very 
cogent reasons hinted at in our former review, 
it has been found necessary to eke out the vo- 
hmw with loag extracts from Dr. Lingard, and 
a bulky appendix about all manner of persons 
and things. One volume, judiciously and agree- 
ably written, on the life and adventures of the 
great champion of Scottish liberty, the opposer 
of Edward's tyranny, and the victim of the 
treachery of < the fatue Menteith,' would have 
been a very interesting and acceptable book j 



but it yet remains to be written. We select 
some part of the account of the execution of 
Wallace, his personal appearance, and his cha- 
racter, as favourable specimens of the present 
author's style, and manner of telling the story: 

" After hanging for a certain time, the suf- 
ferer was taken down, while yet in an evident 
state of sensibility. He was then disembow- 
elled ; and the heart, wrung from its place, 
was committed to the flames in his presence. 
During this dreadful process, his eyes still con- 
tinued to linger on the Psalter, till, overpow- 
ered by his sufferings, he expired among their 
hands with all that passive heroism which may 
be supposed to belong to eo elevated a charac- 
ter. The body was afterwards dismembered ; 
the head fixed on London-bridge, the right 
arm oh the bridge of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the left at Berwick, the right leg at Perth, 
and the left at Aberdeen. Thus fell this 
great and exemplary patriot, a martyr to the 
rights and independence of his country, than 
whom, if we consider his extraordinary per- 
sonal and mental "endowments, — joined to his 
inextinguishable and disinterested love of li- 
berty, a greater hero is not to be found in the 
annals of any people. Born to a «lender in- 
heritance, and unconnected by birth with the 
opulent families of his country, he derived no 
advaulage from those circumstances which 
often assisted other distinguished characters in 
attaining that place in the temple of fame to 
which their ambition was directed. To his 
own genius he was indebted for a system of 
tactics eminently calculated for the contest he 
had in view ; and with 'his own arm he gave 
the first impulse to the cause of freedom, 
which, afterwards, on the field of Bannock- 
burn, was crowned with such glorious and 
decisive success under a kindred spirit — on 
whom the inspiring mantle of our patriot de- 
scended, as he winged his flight to the regions 
of immortality. 

" In person, Wallace was admirably fitted to 
grace that elevated station among mankind, for 
which his genius and talents so eminently qua- 
lified him. His visage was long, well-propor- 
tioned, and exquisitely beautiful; his eyes 
were bright and piercing; the hair of his head 
and beard auburn, and inclined to curl : that 
on his brows and eye-lashes was of a lighter 
shade ; his lips were round and full. Under 
the chin, on the left side, was a scar, the only 
one visible, although many were to be found 
on his person ; his stature was lofty and majes- 
tic, rising the head and shoulders above tlie 
tallest men in the country. Yet his form, 
though gigantic, possessed the most perfect 
symmetry ; and with a degree of strength 
almost incredible, there was combined such an 
agility of body, and fleetness in running, that 
no one except when mounted on horseback, 
could outstrip, or escape from him, when he 
happened to pursue. All-powerful as a swords- 
man, and unrivalled as an archer, his blow's 
were fata], and his shafts unerring : as an 
equestrian, he wes the model of dexterity and 
grace ; while .the hardships he experienced in 
his youth, made him view with indifference the 
severest privations incident to a military b'e. 
In common intercourse, his accents were 
mild, and his manners grave and urbane. In 
the field, when addressing his soldiers, his dis- 
course was brief and animating, and the sound 
of his voice thrilled through their hearts like 
the spirit-stirring notes of the clarion. Great 
and varied, however, as were the accompli""" 
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menU nature bad lavished on his person, the 
graces with which she had enriched his mind 
threw a radiance over all the rest of her gifts. 
Untaught himself in the military art, he be- 
came the instructor of his countrymen, and 
his first efforts were worthy the greatest cap- 
tain of the age. 

" The mind of Wallace was imbued with the 
most exalted ideas of independence; and the 
stern and inflexible spirit with which he 
guarded his own and his country's honour, 
could only be equalled by the scrupulous deli- 
cacy he exercised towards the feelings of others. 
Loving freedom for her own sake, he consi- 
dered her sanctuary, wherever placed, as too 
sacred to be violated. Among the many 
proofs of this elevation of mind, the following 
may be mentioned: — On the surrender of de 
Longueville, the high-spirited Frenchman was 
anxious to know the name and character of 
his conqueror. On the name of Wallace being 
announced to him, he fell on his knees, and 
thanked God that so worthy an enemy had 
been his victor ; and, according to the custom 
of the age, he tendered his service, along with 
his sword. ' Service from you, Sir Thomas,' 
said the gallant Scot, with an accent of kind 
familiarity, < I cannot accept ; your friendship 
is what I desire.' On another occasion, in the 
heat of an engagement, having, as he con- 
ceived, given orders to Sir John Graham in a 
manner too peremptory — after the victory had 
been secured, he came up to his brave friend, 
and surprised him with an humble apology for 
any tiling like harshness he might have dis- 
played in his manner of expressing himself. 
Graham, however, was quite unconscious of 
hearing any thing that he had reason to take 
amiss; and expressed a hope that he would 
always act towards him and others in the same 
manner, when the interest of their country 
was at stake. 
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The Fortunes of Francesco Novella Da Car- 
rara, Lord of Padua. A Historical Tale 
of the Fourteenth Century, from the Chro- 
nicles of Gataro, with notes by David 
Syme, Esq — Edinburgh, Constable and 
Co. ; and Hurst and Chance, London. 8vo. 
pp. 257. 

This interesting volume is a skilful and un- 
pretending attempt to make the singularly in- 
teresting and dramatic life of Francesco, with 
whose history that of Padua is identified dur- 
ing the fourteenth centuiy, familiar to the 
English reader. The materials are derived 
from the narrative of Andrea Gataro, a con- 
temporary chronicler of Padua, from whose 
prolix and somewhat tedious relation, the 
work is judiciously abbreviated. It is pre- 
faced by a series of introductory extracts from 
Galeazzo Gataro, illustrative of the manners 
and habits of the Italians, and of the history 
of Padua from the year 1318 to 1385. The 
narrative of the family of Carrara then be- 
gins with the total discomfiture of the great 
army of Antonio dalla Scala, lord of Verona, 
by Francesco, in conjunction with Sir John 
Hawkwood and Azzo de' Ubaldini, immedi- 
ately after his lather had gained the battle of 
Brentella, in 1386. Tne story terminates with 
the total extinction of the noble house of Car- 
rara, in 1407; and historical notes and illus- 
trations are subjoined. 



The EnUfchpadia Britannica ; new edition, 
with the Supplement to the former editions 
incorporated, and illustrated by an entirely 
new set of Engravings on steel. Edited 

by Professor Napier. Vol. I. Part II. 

Black, Edinburgh. 

We have already had occasion to notice the- 
first part of the new edition of this great and 
no means confined to the delineation of sea [valuable work, in terms of decided approba- 
adventures. The story commences with thejbatioa. We arejiappy to add, that the punc- 
mutinies of the T»xcl and the Nore. The ■ tual appearance of the second, and the judi- 
father of the hero (a son of a certain admiral cious blending, not only of the former sap. 
de Courcy, who had married the curate's plement, but of every new discovery mad* 

since it was written, with the various subject* 

rt f +k« — :«; 1 a * jl-il- : l:c~ it.. __*;-; 



The King's Own. By the author of the Na- 
val Oncer. 3 vols, post 8vo. — London, 
Colburn and Bentley. 

In depicting life ' afloat,' the author of these 
volumes, an English post-captain named Mar- 
ryat, we believe, is much more accurate and 
quite as graphic as Cooper, the celebrated Ame- 
rican novelist, and like him his powers are by 



daughter for love, and had gone to sea as a 
common sailor to escape his father's fury,) is 
hanged as a ringleader of the sedition on board 



of the original text, fully justifies the antici- 
pations we had formed, so far at least as the 



the ship to which he belonged. His son, as ; work has yet advanced. The plates are also- 
we have said, becomes, nominally at least, but highly creditable, the figures are drawn with 
little more than nominally, the hero of the j spirit and truth, and engraved in the very best 
tale; his first introduction is during the mu- style. The preliminary dissertations, w'lich 
tiny on board, where he had been allowed to : will occupy the whole of the first volume, are 
remain with his father, who assumed the name j well known as most elaborate and admirable 
of Peters on running off to sea : the progress compositions, 
of the mutineers, and indeed voyages, and bat- 
tles, and scenery, and character, and all sorts 
of things, are vividly and ably described. 

Little Willy Peters, who was the idol and 
the play thing of the ship's crew to which his 
lather belonged, is called the ' King's Own' from 
the circumstance of being devoted by his dying 
and repentant father, to the king's service, to 
atone for and redeem his own disloyalty, and 
being thereupon marked in the shoulder with 
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The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature 
and Art. New Series. — London, Colburn 
and Bentley. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
In the last number of this able Journal, 
which is, we believe, published under the di- 



the kings broad arrow, by a mother shipmate. rection of Mr _ Brand - a( . th R , In3atu 
This process of tattooing, so common m the tatioI1( we observe , foun(1 ^ d ^^ 

Bntah navy is performed by pnckmg the! article> m&M « Fragments on Egyptian Li- 

SL H **?? ™E"1 i "f ' r°M f I terature -" We ha ™ SSned with grJaYpleasur*. 
needles, and robbing the bleeding parts with that it h from the of Qm £ * ,£ 

wet gunpowder and ink. After suffermg dl Hinck3? . quondaI T f(!ll(W of the University- 
manner of « sea changes,' he is at length pm- of t^j ^ we fc u ^ £ 
soned, on the eve of bis marriage, .by the fa- k^ k It 8et8 ' ut with 80me ' curioilg an( , 
ther of h* intended bride, and so ends this Teryleanie a re marks on the Egyptian word for 
SfTTr VTZTlJ^ 8t0ry J 8 ' n m *. God, and on the names of Osiris and Ms; it 
lL„^^i» ^ f P *^"^, then proceeds to trace the family of Rameses 
pleasingly written, and displays considerable the Great, and concludes with a very important 
readmg and depth of observation, as well as I nt of the J)oeta ^ ^ > { a P Hiero- 
sbrewdness and knowledge of the human glyphical tablet in the British Museum, corn- 
heart, which ,s pretty much the same both on memora tive of Julius Caesar. We extract a 
land and sea. On the whole, we deem it a tion of the IattCT rf of & u ^ 
very creditable production to captain Marryatt^ both from its subject ™d its author? will, we 
and recommend it to our readers as one of thmk be interesting to many of our 
the best works of its class that we have read. rcaaer s : 

" Pedigree of Rameses the Great. — In th«- 
present Btate of things, that person must be 
considered as very rash who should give an 
opinion, founded on merely probable grounds, 
respecting any point in Egyptian history or 
chronology. It is hard to say how soon soma 
monument may be discovered in that country 
which may decide the question one way or 
other, or which may, at least, furnish addi- 
tional grounds on which an opinion may be 
founded. In the present instance I do not 
mean to commit the fault that I have pointed 
out. Suspending my own opinion as to the 
parentage of the Egyptian hero, I would 
merely point out the unwarrantable inferences 
that have been made by M. Champollion and 
others on the subject; I would refer to the 
authorities on which they propose to rely, and 
shew that these very authorities would rather 
authorize an opposite conclusion. 

" M. Champollion always speaks of Rameses 
the Great as the grandson of Rameses Meia- 
moun, and as the son of Amenophis, who 
succeeded that prince ; and who, H has been 



The English Army in France; being the per. 
sonal narrative of an Officer. 2 vols, post 
8vo — London, Colburn and Bentley. 

Our readers may remember a book, which we 
reviewed some time ago, we think in our 1 3th 
Number, called «< Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade," by captain Kincaid ; well, this is a 
book of the same class and calibre. Those 
important categories of human action, the ubi 
et quando are the same in both, and the style 
is as nearly as possible identical. The prin- 
cipal difference seems to lie in this, that whereas 
the former author was a captain in the rifles, 
the present ' officer' was the surgeon belonging 
to a regiment of horse. It would be injustice, 
however, not to add, that besides an amusing 
lifaccimento of light military anecdote and 
drolleries, that serve to pass the time pleasantly 
enough, there is mingled, here and there, some 
useful information respecting manners, scenery 
and society in France, and occasional observa- 
tions that border upon serious reflection. 



